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THE CONCORDANCE SOCIETY. 

At the recent session of the Modern Language 
Association at Yale University, the following 
paper was read by Professor Albert S. Cook. As 
a result, the Association gave its approval to the 
project, and a time was appointed for a meeting 
of those interested. The Society was then organ- 
ized on the basis of the proposed Constitution, 
with officers as follows : 

President, Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 

Secretary, Charles G. Osgood, Je., Princeton 
University. 

Treasurer, Curtis Hidden Page, Columbia 
University. 

A circular will soon be issued, giving further 
particulars. Meanwhile, intending members are 
requested to send their names to any one of the 
officers. About forty names have already been 
received. 

Address. 

The greatest impediment to literary research is 
the lack of means for disclosing, in detail, the sub- 
stance and form of individual pieces of literature. 
It requires but a glance of the mind to see that 
when Dr. McKenzie's Petrarch concordance is 
published, the study of Elizabethan lyric poetry 
will be greatly facilitated. The results of study 
are the formation of judgments. All judgments 
imply comparison. All comparisons imply the 
confrontation of at least two facts or series of 
facts, using facts in a broad sense. All confronta- 
tion of facts implies either a tenacious memory on 
the part of the student, or the means of discover- 
ing and adducing particular facts, or classes of 
facts, at brief notice. Now none of us have 
memories tenacious enough for all the facts that 
we need to have at disposal. Hence the necessity 
of catalogues, indexes, and dictionaries. We all 
welcome Littre, or Grimm, or the New English 
Dictionary, because they afford such convenient 
means of verifying our impressions, of recalling 



dimly remembered knowledge, and of gaining and 
correlating new stores of linguistic and literary 
phenomena. 

The student is as powerless before a huge aggre- 
gate of conglomerate facts as the refiner before a 
hundred-ton mass of gold ore. The student, like 
the refiner, is in search of something which to him 
is precious ; but before he can obtain it from the 
enormous bulk before him, rich perhaps with 
various metals, it must first be broken up, and 
eventually comminuted, before the quicksilver of 
his mind can lay hold on the rich metal, and form 
with it the desired amalgam. 

We have all sorts of devices for presenting cer- 
tain classes or orders of facts to the inquirer. 
Such a device is a treatise on syntax, or a book 
like Schultz's Das Hofisehe Leben zur Ze.it der 
Minnesinger, for example. What we need is 
more works which shall contain, within the com- 
pass of a single volume, the ordered materials 
from which the elements of a score of such sys- 
tematic treatises can be extracted. In other 
words, we need more indexes and concordances. 

It might be said that the pieces of literature 
themselves are the repositories of such materials ; 
but so is the hundred-ton rock the repository of 
the gold. Surely the process of comminution has 
its place and its value in the total labor. Perhaps 
indexes laying more stress on categories — indexes 
which requires a higher order of ability to produce 
them — might be regarded as of more value than 
mere concordances, mere alphabetical arrange- 
ments of words, and this view does indeed deserve 
more attention than it has hitherto received ; but 
precisely because concordances require less con- 
centration of thought, they are easier to make, 
and hence can be more rapidly multiplied ; more- 
over, just as the dictionary plan, the alphabetical 
arrangement of book-titles in a single catalogue, 
seems to be steadily gaining converts among libra- 
rians, so there will always be much to say for this 
simplest of plans in cataloguing the contents of 
books. 
Such compendiums have their value for nega- 
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tive as well as positive uses. It is sometimes of 
as much importance to decide that a certain thing 
is not so, as that something else is so. Professor 
Gildersleeve well illustrates this in his address, 
The Spiritual Sights of Minute Research, where 
the following passage occurs : 

'Many years ago one eminent scholar said to 
another, "Such and such a preposition does not 
occur in Isocrates." The second eminent scholar 
said, in substance, "Fudge ! . . . I will find you 
dozens before morning" ; and having edited Isoc- 
rates, he thought he knew whereof he affirmed. 
But he lighted a candle, like the good woman in 
the good book, and swept the house of Isocrates, 
and sought diligently, and did not find it, and 
frankly acknowledged his mistake. Now an ex- 
haustive Index Isocrateus would have settled the 
matter in a minute, and there would have been an 
end of controversy. It was a thing well worth 
knowing, as it turned out, though I do not think 
that either the eminent scholar, Bekker, or the 
eminent scholar, Haupt, ever asked himself what 
it meant. Indeed, the meaning was not revealed 
until many years afterwards, when it appeared 
that the absence of that preposition was, if I may 
allow myself the bull, a feather in the cap of that 
conventional creature, Isocrates, or, to be strictly 
classical, another sprig in his wreath of dried 
parsley or celery, as you choose. It is not an 
hilarious task to be sent on a search through the 
whole range of the Attic orators in order to 
verify the suspected non-existence of a certain 
final particle.' 

If you will pardon another quotation, I will end 
this portion of my remarks with a few sentences 
from an. address of my own, delivered at Vassar 
early in the present year r 1 

'But isn't there a difference, after all, between 
knowing and knowing, between knowing as 
merely recognizing and knowing as possessing 
the inmost secrets of a word — the whole range of 
its melody, the whole hideousness of its cacophony, 
the whole train of shadowy forms which it evokes, 
stretching on and on with various degrees of pal- 
pability and evanescence, some bold and distinct, 
and others melting, like the faintest curl of a 

1 The Higher Study of English (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ), 
pp. 95-6. 



summer cloud, into the viewless air ? But if we 
are to attain this — this sense not only of the word 
in itself, but of its contrasting values, and what 
we may call its combining power — we must have 
a much more extensive and perfect apparatus 
than at present. For this purpose we need con- 
cordances of many more authors, and lexicons of 
some — the means of confronting, not merely 
word with word, but context with context, pas- 
sage with passage, poem with poem. There is 
before me at this moment talent and industry 
enough to make priceless additions, in the course 
of two or three years, to our resources for ex- 
ploring and evaluating the treasures of our tongue, 
and for providing teachers of literature with in- 
struments for conveying to the minds and hearts 
of their students the most delicate, the most pre- 
cious, the most vital products of all civilization. 
The tasks are comparatively simple ; the most 
that they demand is industry and a devoted spirit, 
such industry and devotion as have linked insep- 
arably, for all time, the name of Bartlett with 
the name of Shakespeare, and the name of Ellis 
with that of Shelley. ' 

And now to a more immediate consideration. 
Professor Palmer, of Harvard, whose edition of 
his namesake, George Herbert, will make his 
name well known to English philologists, as his 
translation of the Odyssey has given him an hon- 
orable place among Hellenists, and whose pro- 
fession of philosopher will exonerate him from any 
suspicion of caring for mere details irrespective of 
their significant relations, has, he tells me, col- 
lected all the concordances to English writers that 
he can obtain. But those that he has he finds all too 
few for his purposes, as those that I have been 
able to procure I find all too few for mine. We 
suppose that our experience is a common one, and 
that many workers, not alone in English, but in 
the allied subjects, would be glad to have "Words- 
worth, and Keats, and many other English authors, 
treated as Shakespeare and Shelley have been. He 
thought that probably many competent persons 
would be glad to compile such concordances, if 
there were a reasonable chance of their being 
accepted by publishers ; and that publishers would 
more often be willing to undertake such works, if 
there were a reasonable prospect of seeing the cost 
of their ventures returned. He thought that pub- 
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lication might be much facilitated if a Concordance 
Society of, say, a hundred members, could be sure 
of an annual income of perhaps five hundred 
dollars, which might be devoted, under the direc- 
tion of an Executive Committee, to the providing 
of subventions toward bringing out such concor- 
dances to English writers as might be deemed 
worthy. With this end in view, the matter has 
been mentioned to individuals of his acquaintance 
and mine, among such as could be easily reached, 
with the result that some thirty persons have signed 
the following pledge : 

'If a hundred persons can be found to subscribe 
an equal amount, 1 promise to subscribe five 
dollars a year towards the maintenance of a duly 
organized Concordance Society, the object of 
which shall be to assist, by means of subventions, 
in the publication, but not in the preparation, of 
such concordances to English authors as shall 
have been approved by a committee of such 
Society, it being understood that the first annual 
payment shall not be due until such Society shall 
have been organized, and that subscribers will be 
under no obligation to purchase the concordances 
which may be issued.' 

Considering how few people have been ap- 
proached, it seems not unreasonable to hope that 
at least a hundred members for a Concordance 
Society might be found if an organization could be 
effected. To this end I would present for discus- 
sion the following draft of a constitution for such 
a proposed Society, in the hope that the project 
will commend itself to those who are present, and 
that an organization may be brought to pass 
before the meeting of the Association is over : 

Constitution. 



This Society shall be known as The Concord- 
ance Society. 

n. 

Its purposes shall be to provide subventions 
toward the publication of such concordances and 
word-indexes to English writers as shall be con- 
sidered sufficiently meritorious and necessary ; to 
formulate plans for the compilation of such works ; 
and to assist intending compilers of such works 
with suggestion and advice. 



in. 
The officers shall consist of a President, a Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer, to be elected at an 
annual meeting of the Society, which shall be 
held in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America. The 
three officers named, with two additional members 
also to be elected annually, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee of the Society, whose duty 
it shall be to decide upon the concordances which 
shall receive subventions, the amount of the sub- 
vention in each case, and the terms upon which 
the subvention shall be granted. 

IV. 

Any person may become a member of the 
Society upon payment of the annual dues, which 
shall be fixed at five dollars, and payable on May 
1 of each year. From the sum thus accruing, the 
necessary expenses of the Society shall be de- 
frayed, and the subventions provided. The ac- 
counts shall be submitted by the Treasurer at the 
annual meeting of the Society. 



This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual meeting of the Society, provided that 
a notice of the proposed amendment shall have 
been mailed to members at least one month before 
the date of such annual meeting. 



MARLOWE, Faustus 13. 91-2. 

Professor Tupper's suggestion, in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, for March, 1906, that Marlowe's 
well-known lines, 

Was this the face that lancht a thousand shippes ? 
And burnt the toplesse Towres of Ilium? 1 

with which he compares 2 Tamb. 2. 4 and Troil. 
and Cress. 2. 2. 81-2, bear a certain resemblance 
to a passage in Lucian's Eighteenth Dialogue of 
the Dead, is worthy of consideration, though per- 
haps the resemblance is a little less striking if one 
compares the newer version by the Fowlers (Clar- 
endon Press, 1905). Here the passage stands : 

l Soined. 1604. 



